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in  Clothing 


When  it  comes  to  buying 
clothing,  “I.Q.”  can  stand 
for  “investment  in  quality” 
as  well  as  “intelligence  quo¬ 
tient.”  To  score  high  in 
clothing  I.Q.,  you  need  to 
consider  more  than  color  or 
current  fashion  when  you 
choose  your  clothes.  You 
need  to  examine  a  garment 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  well 
made  and  that  it  fits  you 
properly.  Some  guidelines 
for  checking  quality  and  fit 
and  keeping  up  your  clothing 
I.Q.  are  given  in  this  leaflet. 
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CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  AND 
QUALITY  OF  WORKMANSHIP 

The  construction  methods  used  and  the  quality  of 
workmanship  largely  determine  whether  a  dress  or 
any  other  garment  will  give  satisfactory  wear  and  re¬ 
main  neat  and  attractive.  The  following  points  should 
be  checked  when  you  are  making  a  garment  as  well 
as  when  you  are  buying  one. 

Cut  of  garment.  All  sections  of  the  garment  should 
be  cut  on  grain  to  insure  proper  fit,  hang,  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  shape.  When  fabric  is  on  grain,  the  two  sets 
of  lengthwise  and  crosswise  yarns  lie  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Unless  garment  pieces  are  cut  on  the 
bias,  lengthwise  yarns  and  seams  should  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  floor  at  the  center  front  and  back  of 
the  garment  when  it  is  being  worn.  The  crosswise 
yams  should  be  parallel  to  the  floor  at  the  hemline,  at 
the  scye  line  (through  lowest  part  of  armscye),  at  the 
chest  (front  and  back),  and  at  the  cap  of  the  sleeves. 

Patterns  in  fabrics  should  be  matched  at  the  seam 
lines.  The  nap  or  pile  in  such  fabrics  as  velvet  or 
corduroy  should  run  in  the  same  direction  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  garment. 

Seams.  Generous  seam  allowances  and  well-finished 
seams  help  to  distinguish  a  well-made  garment  from 
a  poorly  made  one.  Seam  allowances  should  be  wide 
enough  to  resist  strain  and  to  allow  for  adjustments. 
In  most  garments,  a  %-inch  allowance  is  enough  if 
fabrics  do  not  fray  easily  or  if  they  are  finished  with 
a  zigzag  machine  stitch.  A  fabric  that  ravels  badly 
can  be  finished  by  binding  the  seam  edges  or  by 
turning  under  the  edges  about  Vs  inch  and  top- 
stitching  them.  If  the  edges  are  turned  under,  the 
seam  allowance  should  be  at  least  ¥2  inch  wide  after 
finishing. 

French  seams  are  often  used  for  very  sheer  fabrics. 
(In  a  French  seam,  the  fabric  is  first  stitched  with 
the  wrong  sides  of  the  gamient  together,  trimmed, 
turned,  and  stitched  with  the  right  sides  together.) 
These  seams  should  be  Vs  to  Vi  inch  wide  finished. 
The  narrower  width  is  preferable  for  baby  clothes  and 
dainty  blouses,  the  wider  one  for  women’s  dresses. 

Suits,  coats,  and  better  dresses  should  have  seam 


allowances  wider  than  %  inch,  particularly  at  the  side 
seams.  It  is  expected  that  these  garments  will  be  worn 
for  a  number  of  seasons,  and  a  seam  about  1  inch 
wide  will  permit  a  “let-out.” 

If  ready-to-wear  garments  have  to  be  altered  to 
make  them  larger,  be  sure  that  the  location  of  seams 
can  be  changed  without  showing.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  conceal  stitch  marks  in  fabrics  such  as 
satin  and  velvet  after  a  seam  is  ripped.  Garments 
made  of  fabrics  with  a  durable  press  finish  cannot 
be  altered  satisfactorily  at  present  because  hemline 
and  other  creases  cannot  be  removed. 

Tape  should  be  used  to  reinforce  seams  which 
should  not  stretch,  such  as  shoulder  and  waistline 
seams.  This  is  especially  important  with  loosely  woven 
fabrics  and  knits. 

Stitching.  The  kind  of  thread  and  the  length  and 
tension  of  stitch  contribute  to  the  final  appearance  of 
a  seam  or  dart.  Fiber  content  of  the  thread  should 
be  compatible  with  that  of  the  fabric  so  that  they 
both  have  the  same  care  requirements.  Nylon  thread 
will  melt,  for  example,  if  pressed  at  the  temperature 
necessary  for  cotton  fabrics. 

Stitches  should  be  short  enough  and  firm  enough 
to  hold  two  or  more  pieces  of  fabric  together.  At  the 
same  time  they  should  be  relaxed  enough  that  the 
seams  and  darts  don’t  pucker  and  that  the  thread 
doesn’t  break  from  normal  strain. 

Usually  12  to  15  stitches  per  inch,  depending  on 
the  thickness  and  fiber  content  of  the  fabric,  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  ordinary  sewing.  In  general,  lightweight 
fabrics  require  a  shorter  stitch  than  heavy  ones. 
Synthetic  fabrics  such  as  nylon  and  Dacron  require 
a  longer  stitch  than  cotton,  linen,  silk,  and  wool 
fabrics,  as  the  synthetic  fabrics  may  pucker  with  a 
short  stitch.  Any  fabric  with  a  permanent  press 
finish  will  also  pucker  if  the  stitch  is  too  short. 

Stitches  that  are  too  long  are  often  used  in  inex¬ 
pensive  garments  because  they  save  time  and  money. 
Another  way  of  cutting  labor  costs  for  inexpensive 
garments  is  to  use  a  chain  stitch  for  the  seams.  This 
is  a  faster  method  of  sewing  than  regular  stitching. 
Although  it  is  acceptable  for  hemming  because  it 


resembles  hand  sewing,  it  is  not  a  durable  method  of 
stitching  seams. 

The  tension  on  the  upper  and  bobbin  threads  should 
be  equal.  If  one  is  tighter  than  the  other,  the  stitches 
do  not  lock  securely  and  the  tighter  thread  can  be 
pulled  out  very  easily.  A  perfectly  locked  stitch  is 
stronger  than  an  unbalanced  stitch. 

When  buying  ready-to-wear,  check  the  tension  of 
stitches  by  gently  pulling  the  fabric  on  each  side  of  a 
seam.  If  the  tension  is  too  loose,  there  will  be  a  space 
between  the  two  garment  pieces. 

The  stitching  at  both  ends  of  seams  and  darts 
should  be  securely  fastened  with  back  stitching  or 
a  knot.  Threads  should  be  clipped  and  not  permitted 
to  hang  inside  the  garment. 

Interfacings.  Many  well-made  garments  will  be  inter¬ 
faced  —  that  is,  there  will  be  an  extra  piece  of  fabric 
between  the  garment  and  facing  piece.  Interfacing 
gives  body  and  a  smooth  finish,  and  keeps  fabric  from 
stretching  in  such  places  as  back  or  front  openings, 
necklines,  and  armholes  of  sleeveless  garments.  It 
also  strengthens  areas  where  buttons,  buttonholes,  and 
other  kinds  of  fasteners  are  sewn. 

The  weight  of  the  garment  fabric  and  design  of  the 
garment  will  determine  whether  or  not  interfacing  is 
needed  and  if  so  the  amount  and  weight.  Interfacing 
fabric  should  be  no  heavier  than  the  garment  fabric 
and  compatible  with  it  in  care  requirements. 

Linings.  Lining  fabric  should  be  suitable  for  the 
garment  fabric  and  for  the  intended  purpose.  For 
example,  if  a  straight  skirt  is  lined  to  help  prevent 
bagging,  the  lining  fabric  should  be  firm  and  should 
not  ravel  or  show  yarn  slippage. 

In  garments  of  knitted  fabrics  or  other  stretchy 
materials,  the  lining  should  not  be  stitched  with  the 
garment  fabric  in  a  single  seam.  The  garment  fabric 
may  “give”  more  than  the  lining  and  sag  or  draw  at 
the  seams. 

Stretch  fabrics  should  not  be  lined  unless  stretch 
lining  fabric  is  used ;  otherwise  the  stretch  characteris¬ 
tics  are  defeated. 

Fastenings.  Plackets  should  be  long  enough  that  you 
can  get  into  and  out  of  the  garment  easily.  They 
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should  also  be  flat  and  inconspicuous.  Buttons,  snaps, 
hooks,  and  eyes  should  be  sewn  securely  and  placed 
correctly. 

Buttonholes  should  be  cut  with  the  grain  of  the 
fabric.  The  stitching  on  machine-worked  buttonholes 
should  be  close  and  deep  to  keep  them  from  pulling 
out.  Bound  buttonholes  should  be  evenly  and  durably 
made.  Most  buttonholes  are  made  perpendicular  to 
the  open  edge  of  the  garment  so  that  buttons  will  not 
pull  out  of  them  easily.  There  are  some  exceptions  as 
when  the  fabric  has  a  diagonal  weave  or  when  gar¬ 
ment  pieces  are  cut  on  the  bias.  In  both  cases  button¬ 
holes  would  be  made  diagonally  on  the  garment. 
Vertical  buttonholes  are  often  used  on  inexpensive 
garments  because  they  are  faster  and  thus  cheaper  to 
make.  These  garments  are  more  apt  to  come  un¬ 
buttoned. 

Hems.  Hem  width  should  be  appropriate  to  the  type 
of  fabric  and  design  of  the  garment.  The  average 
hem  width  for  a  straight  skirt  is  2Vi  inches.  For  a 
flared  skirt,  the  hem  may  be  narrower  so  that  fullness 
can  be  eased  in  smoothly.  Check  hem  width  carefully 
and  make  sure  there  is  enough  to  let  down  if  the  skirt 
needs  lengthening. 

Trimmings.  All  trim  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  and  style  of  the  garment  and  fabric.  It 
should  require  the  same  care  as  the  garment  or  be 
removable.  Beware  of  too  many  trimmings.  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  design  is  characteristic  of  good  quality  gar¬ 
ments  that  can  be  worn  a  long  time. 

BECOMING  AND  COMFORTABLE  FIT 

Any  garment  is  only  as  attractive  as  it  is  suitably  fitted 
to  the  wearer.  Sizes  not  only  vary  among  manu¬ 
facturers  but  may  also  vary  with  different  styles  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer.  So  you  should  always  try 
on  a  garment  before  buying  it.  Check  it  for  fit  and 
comfort  while  you  are  standing,  sitting,  and  walking. 
Look  at  the  back,  front,  and  both  sides  of  the  garment 
while  it  is  on  you. 

Check  the  placement  of  the  garment’s  basic  lines 
on  your  figure.  The  following  guides  are  given  for  a 
basic  dress  with  a  natural  waistline,  sleeves  set  in  at 


the  natural  armscye  location,  a  collarless  round  neck¬ 
line,  and  a  straight  skirt.  The  same  points  can  apply 
to  any  other  style  with  variations  in  design  lines  taken 
into  consideration. 

The  neckline  should  be  comfortable  and  becoming. 
It  should  lie  close  to  the  neck  unless  the  design  dic¬ 
tates  otherwise.  There  should  be  no  gaping  at  the 
front  or  back. 

Shoulder  seams  should  fall  at  the  ridge  or  center  of 
the  shoulders  and  end  where  the  shoulder  curves 
off  into  the  upper  arm.  The  garment  shoulder  line 
should  have  the  same  slant  as  the  body. 

Sleeves  should  hang  comfortably  and  be  the  correct 
length  called  for  by  the  design  of  the  garment.  You 
should  be  able  to  raise  your  arms  without  much  pull 
or  displacement  of  the  garment. 

Darts  should  be  placed  correctly  in  relation  to  the 
curves  of  your  figure.  A  fitting  dart  should  point 
toward,  but  not  extend  beyond,  the  fullest  part  of  a 
body  curve,  such  as  the  bust  and  hips. 

The  waistline  of  the  garment  should  fall  at  your 
natural  waistline  unless  the  design  calls  for  it  to  be 
raised  or  dropped. 

All  vertical  seams  should  hang  straight  with  no  pull¬ 
ing  or  twisting.  Check  the  seams  at  the  center  front, 
center  back,  and  both  sides  of  the  garment. 

Ease  allowances  should  be  adequate  for  comfort, 
appearance,  and  design.  The  following  ease  allow¬ 
ances  are  recommended  in  general,  although  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  garment,  the  fabric,  or  your  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  may  call  for  a  snugger  or  looser  fit:  bust,  3  to  4 
inches  of  ease;  waist,  about  Vi  inch;  fullest  part  of  hips, 
2  to  3  inches;  bodice  length,  XA  to  V2  inch. 

Remember  that  if  a  garment  is  well  fitted,  it  will 
flatter  your  figure  and  be  comfortable. 

This  circular  was  prepared  by  Marjorie  Mead, 
Associate  Professor  of  Clothing  Extension. 
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